6'O                      THE   BANKRUPTCY   OF   INDIA.

What, once more, say English officials on the
spot ? That the cultivators must grow for export,
must cultivate what is saleable for money in order
to pay their taxes in money, and to satisfy the
demands of the native usurers, who besides have, to
all intents and purposes, a great proportion of the
crops in their hands. The prospect of famine does
not check the export, actual famine does not alto-
gether stop it. In Orissa, though famine was seen
to be coming upon them in 1865, food stuffs were
exported from the province in order to get money
to meet the Government demand. During the
year 1877 the North-West Provinces exported grain
largely, have been exporting grain up to this very
time to Madras and England, though 300,000
people, according to thoroughly trustworthy testi-
mony, died in those provinces of starvation during
that period. The first thing to be met is the
revenue and local charges, the next the soucar's
usurious interest ; provision of food for men and
animals comes afterwards.

It should never be left out of mind that in India
at this time millions of the ryots are growing wheat,
cotton, seeds, and other exhausting crops, and send
them away, because these alone will enable them to
pay their way at all. They are themselves, never-
theless, eating less and less of worse food each year
in spite, or rather by reason, of the increasing
exports. In England, a rich country, we leave
money to " fructify in the pockets of the people,1'
and keep taxation low. In India, a very poor
country, we want the money to fructify in the hands
of Government and keep taxation high. The total